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of such meetings are said to be greatly appreci- 





enabled to enjoy, as they say, “the truest kind 
of Christian fellowship, nowhere else afforded.” 

We believe that as Christians find each other 
out in the true hunger after direct Divine in- 
tercourse and communion, they will find a way 
for such quiet opportunities together before the 
Lord, who will be surrendered to in the fresh 
openings and outpourings of his own worship. 

May this New York ministry so experience 
the blessing of retiring inward to such true 
feeding-places together, as to open opportuni- 
ties for a quiet hour to the spiritually disposed 
of their flocks. 

The application of this same discovery in wor- 
ship to the devotions of the congregation, has 
been an essential characteristic of our religious 
Society for two hundred and fifty years. With- 
out faithfulness thereto the Society of Friends 
would not have survived their first generation. 
And as now, at the place of obediently waiting 
worship, something of a stampede of modern 
members is starting out at one door, it is reas- 
suring to see the appearances of an entering 
in of other denominations at the other door. 
“We need you,” so have pastors of other folds 
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Probably different minds entertain different 
standards of loyalty to the religious Society of 
Friends. To go to the root of the matter, the 
only true loyalty to our religious Society, and 
without which all other objects of loyalty are 
but as husks, consists in loyalty to the Holy 
Spirit. From this will spring faithfulness in 
everything that is the showing and outcome of 
the same Spirit. 






















































Several modern substitutes for Christianity 
have been announced—as Theosophy, Christian 
Science, Spiritualism, Socialism, Agnosticism, 
All this because the supposed Christianity of 
the day has been so much without Christ. A 
Christianity without Christ is an inanity. It 
leaves room for the-“ isms” to come in and dwell 
there. Will not the professing Church, by judg- 
ments, if not by mercies, be rallied to choose 
once again the substitute for all such substitutes, 
even the living Christ himself? 











your practice in Divine worship fora testimony 
to our own congregations on the trve inward- 
ness of worship. The whole of Christendom 


higher spirituality for all churches.” 

This recalls to remembrance an article pub- 
lished a few years since by a Baptist pastor near 
Boston, and entitled, “ It was Good to be There,” 
describing the deep impression made on his 
mind by a nearly silent meeting of Friends, 
and inquiring of his fellow-members whether, 
in failing to introduce silent worship into a part 
of their system of worship, they had not over- 
looked a Divinely intended means of grace. 

It had not been unusual at the same country 
meeting of Friends for other pastors of different 
denominations to sit with summer visitors as 
individual worshippers, and sometimes to rise 
and testify among us of the preciousness of the 
silent part of it to their own souls, and to ex- 
hort us to perpetuate in their primitive purity 
and manner the observance of Friends’ original 
principles. 

Not many days after the meeting so enjoyed 
by the Baptist pastor, a Monthly Meeting was 
held in the same meeting-house, when several 
of the Methodist neighbors with their pastor 
joined Friends in the sitting for worship. Near 
its close the Methodist minister arose and de- 












It is said that a patriotic Jew, Haym Solo- 
mon, loaned the Government about four million 
dollars during our Revolutionary War. The 
money was never returned to him, and when, 
as he lay dying a pauper, some one reminded 
him of the millions he had sunk for the public 
weal, he said, “ Yes, I die a pauper, but I die 
happy. I have lived to see civil and religious 
liberty accomplished in this country.” 

We are not so sure that the seeds of the war 
spirit then sown, and repeated more and more 
broadcast in our country since, are not tending 
to be the death of that very civil and religious 
liberty which Haym Solomon thought was ac- 
complished. We have seen the humanity that 
taketh the sword perishing with the sword,— why 
not the liberty also? 


In Spirit and in Truth. 


A number of pastors in New York now as- 
semble in some quiet place in the vicinity of the 
city, and the meetings, which are conducted 
with no prearranged program, are devoted to 
prayer and meditation. The spiritual benefits 
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said to some of us—“ we need the example of 


needs the Society of Friends as a teacher of 
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clared to Friends that they could hardly be 


ated by those who attend them, who are thus | aware of the importance of their standing as a 


church among the Christian denominations of 
the world; that the Christian church at large 
had greet need of the original standard of truth 
in its simplicity and purity being beld high and 
lived up to by the Society of Friends. “ And 
you will do us Methodists more good,” said he, 
‘“‘by adhering to your original and fundamental 
principles, and by living up to them in your 
manner of worship and everywhere—you will 
do us far more good by keeping to that than 
you possibly can by imitating us.” 

And it was on the same First-day on which 
the first-named meeting occurred, when the 
present writer with the aged uncle whose de- 
cease was lately editorially mentioned, attended 
meetings in Plymouth County, within the lim- 
its of the same Quarterly Meeting. Near the 
close of the evening an aged clergyman of 
still another name, who had come over from 
Scituate, Mass., arose and exhorted the young 
people to prize their heritage in the Society of 
Friends, and especially the privilege allowed 
them of public silent waiting on the Lord for 
spiritual nourishment, communion and strength- 
ening of soul, uninterrupted by vocal interfer- 
ence. He had been sadly pained in many 
places to see this privilege and duty ignored, 
and meeting-leaders calling out: “ Don’t waste 
any of our precious time, brethren, by these 
silent intervals.” “ Won’t somebody occupy 
the time?” etc., etc., till he doubted whether the 
true nature of Divine worship was understood 
in the church generally. Faithfulness to the 
spirit of Christ in the great concern of Peace 
on earth was also commended by the speaker, 
the principle of simplicity of personal appear- 
ance, of inspiration in the ministry of women, of 
which he mentioned instances, and in short all 
testimonies for Christian life observable in “ as 
many as are led by the Spirit of God,” who thus, 
he said, have a right to be called “the sons of 
God.” 

These testimonies that the Lord has need of 
us are adduced, not in order to inflate us witha 
self-satisfied sense that we are the people, which 
would be proof-sufficient that we were not, but 
to hold up the necessity of spiritually occupying 
the mode of worship which has been laid upon 
us. For if we assume this form of godliness, 
and neglect or deny the power thereof, our 
dead silence will be explanation enough of a 
growing avoidance of our meetings; it is we who 
will be inviting a condition of things that will 
demand a stated and paid ministry. We have 
heard the prophecy publicly uttered that if 
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Friends do not livingly occupy their silent 
meetings with true worship, the privilege of 
silent meetings will yet be taken away from the 
Society. 

But vain will it be to expect worship enough 
in our meetings to save them, if our only wor- 
ship is that which takes place in meeting-time. 
It is only as we are concerned to be in a state 
of worship and dedication during the week, 
that we shall be so concerned in meeting. He 
that out of meeting has been habitually pray- 
erful, will in meeting be prayerful still. 

The Friendly Association. 
(Continued trom page 237.) 

The first of these conferences was at Eas- 
ton in 1756. The Indians appeared to desire 
peace, but Tedyuscung was not secure of his 
authority, and needed time to bring other tribes 
into the arrangements. He was dined and left 
in a friendly humor. The presents of the 
Friendly Association were by the directions of 
the Governor, who at one time refused per- 
mission to the Friends to deliver any present 
to the Indians, finally given with those pro- 
vided by the Government. 

Later in the same year a meeting of the 
Friends was held at the house of Israel Pem- 
berton, and adopted the following address to 
Governor Denny, who had just come into office. 


‘““The address of a considerable number of 


the people called Quakers, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, for themselves and their brethren in 
other parts of the said province, showeth that 
the calamities and desolation of our fellow- 
subjects on the frontiers of the province, having 
been the painful subject of our frequent consid- 
eration, with desires to be instrumental towards 
their relief by every means in our power con- 
sistent with the peaceable principles we profess, 
some of us had by the permission of Governor 
Morris some conferences last spring with some 
Indian Chiefs of the Six Nations, from whence 
we are confirmed in our apprehensions, that 
there was a prospect of some good effect, by 
further endeavors to promote pacific measures 
with the Delaware Indians, on the northern 
frontiers of this Province. 

“That immediately after the conference, Gov- 
ernor Morris sent a message to the Indians, in 
which he particularly mentioned our earnest 
desires to interpose with the Government to 
receive their submission and establish a firm 
and lasting peace with them. 

“That from the accounts given us by the 
Indians who delivered this message, we were 
informed that the Delawares reposed great con- 
fidence in the continuance of our endeavors to 
that purpose and after the receipt of a second 
message, some of them were induced to meet 
Governor Morris at Easton, and there laid the 
foundation of a more general treaty. That a 
considerable number of us attended the said 
treaty at Easton, and from the conduct and 
express declaration of the Indians, were assured 
that our personal attendance was very accepta- 
ble to them and conducive to the general ser- 
vice. 

“That in confirmation of the sincerity of our 
desires to promote the restoration of peace, we 
had provided a present of such clothing for 
these Indians as they appeared to be immedi- 
ately in want of, which Governor Morris was 
pleased to deliver them in our behalf. 

“That as we are now informed, a much 
larger number of Indians are waiting to meet 
the governor at Easton. Being stil] desirous of 
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promoting the restoration and establishment of 
peace with them, we are ready and willing by 
personally attending the treaty, to manifest the 
continuance of our care and concern herein, 
and our hearty disposition to regain and im- 
prove the friendship of the Indians to the gen- 
eral interest of our country ; and if our furnish- 
ing a supply of clothing for them against the 
approaching winter in addition to what is pro- 
vided at the public expense, may in any measure 
tend to these purposes and be consistent with 
the Governor’s pleasure, we shall cheerfully 
provide and send them to the place appointed 
for the treaty to be delivered them by the Gov- 
ernor in such manner as will most effectually 
promote the public service, and express our 
friendly disposition towards them. All of which 
is with much respect submitted to the consid- 
eration of the Governor.” 

The treaty which followed was not conclusive, 
but tended to draw whites and Indians together. 
The king complained of the forged deeds of 
1686, and of the walking purchase which had 
robbed his people of the ground where they 
now stood, and Secretary Peters admitted in 
private that the “ walk” could not be vindi- 
cated. “The Proprietors always despised it,” 
he said, “ and it was unworthy of any govern- 
ment.” He was however unwilling to open the 
question, and the meeting terminated with noth- 
ing definite established. The Commissioners 
appointed by the Assembly, however, sympa- 
thized with the Indians and with the Friendly 
Association, and the progressive secretary to 
the Governor was induced to yield his conten- 
tion that there were no real grievances, only 
French intrigue. Presents were exchanged, and 
Tedyuscung following the Friends to the ferry, 
told them he had endeavored to turn in his 
mind and look up to God for direction; that 
when he was alone in the woods and destitute 
of every other counsellor, he found by doing so 
he had the best direction, that he hoped God 
would bless our endeavors, and wanted Friends 
toremember him. He followed us to the boat, 
and was so much affected he could only by 
tears manifest his respect.” It would not have 
been difficult to preserve peace with such a 
man, if any respectable treatment had been ac- 
corded him. 

Another conference followed in Lancaster in 
1757, thus, described in a letter from James 
Pemberton to Samuel Fothergill : 

“In the Fifth Month last a treaty was held 
at Lancaster with a number of the Five Na- 
tions Indians, who had come down in conse- 
queuce of an invitation from the Government 
to attend the proposed treaty with the Dela- 
wares which was expected could have been held 
early in the spring, but that the old king (Ted- 
yuscung), had not been able to accomplish his 
business of collecting the several tribes who 
were interested in the matter. The views of 
our politicians were greatly frustrated in the 
issue of that treaty, as they fully expected the 
Five Nations would have undertaken to have 
confirmed the land purchasers and challenged 
the Delawares for their complaints, but on the 
contrary they avoided and acted with as much 
policy and more candor than themselves (our 
politicians). These poor people after being 
long detained, much to their loss, many of the 
principal men, and some of those we could 
place the most confidence in, being taken off 
with the small-pox, yet they went home pretty 
well satisfied, and great numbers of Friends at- 
tended this treaty from various parts of the 
country.” 
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A more important conference was held later 
in the same year at Easton, where Tedyuscung 
had collected representatives of a large number 
of tribes who owned his sway. The Governor 
at first refused to allow the Friends to partici. 
pate, alleging they were trying to persuade the 
Indians to attach themselves to their own par- 
ticular interest, and that subjects had no right 
to treat with foreign powers. In reply to this 
they sent a long address, rehearsing how they 
had endeavored to have the Indian grievances 
inquired into instead of raising soldiers and 
building forts against them, which had only 
aggravated the conditions, and that they still 
believed a peaceful policy the best in treating 
with them, and finally that Tedyuscung refused 
to go into the treaty unless the Quakers were 
to be there. They reminded tne Governor that 
the first settlers were men of standing and 
property, who bought the land of the proprietor 
with the understanding that he should clear up 
all titles, Indian and other, which agreement 
the first Proprietor had kept. They therefore 
had some right to know that the bargain was 
still intact, and that the present Indian claims 
on the land were satisfied. 

(To be continued). 


The Araucanians., 


A writer in Harper’s Round Table describes 
the interesting Indian race, in the southern part 
of Chili. 

The Araucanians live partly in villages, where 
they use wooden or wattled osier houses ; partly 
in the country as farmers, herdsmen and horse- 
breeders. Each village has a regular market- 
place on certain days of the week, when all the 
adjacent country buys and sells. Computation 
is made with knotted cords. They have always 
known the divisions of time into years, days and 
weeks, and allow for the intercalary days, Yet, 
with so much practical and inherited knowl- 
edge, which belongs to what we call science, 
this people disdains books, and the acquirement 
of reading and writing is discouraged as leading 
to effeminacy. Bards recite the history and 
deeds of the forefathers in spirited poems to keep 
the fire of patriotism forever aflame, going from 
house to house, always sure of reverence and 
warm hospitality. 

Christianity has made no headway among 
them, for the South American form of the re- 
ligion with which they would come in contact 
has but little charm for a race marked by sa- 
gacity and good sense, and without superstitious 
leanings. They believe in a Supreme Being, in 
various minor deities who are his agents, in a 
future state and in omens and divinations. But 
they have no priests, no idols, no temples, no 
rites, no ceremonies nor sacrifices, and their 
worship, for the most part, is in the spirit. The 
Romanist missionaries have long since given 
them up as desperate cases, although these In- 
dians have never interposed objections to their 
people becoming converts at their own choice. 

Their skill in farming and stock-breeding is 
noted, their knowledge of the arts which con- 
duce to household comfort and personal self- 
respect, such as carpentry, pottery, metal-work- 
ing, cloth weaving from wool and cotton, ample. 
While they seek no contact with the white man, 
they are most honest and hospitable in the recep- 
tion of all strangers. Possessed of so many of 
the finest traits of civilization, it is a marvel 
that they have followed intact so many of the 
primitive customs of their ancestors. Possibly 
this has best insured their survival as a hardy 
and virile nation. 
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Vicesimus Knox. 
(Continued from page 239.) 


John Wesley never gave up his attachment 
to the Church of England. He and his co- 
workers were instrumental in bringing many 
to the fold of Christ. Believing that they should 
be members of an organized church, he asked 
the clergy having charge of the respective dis- 
tricts where they belonged, to admit them to 
their flock. They refused to do so. Whether 
this refusal was becatise they belonged to the 
laboring—the lower classes, or because their 
awakening was effected by means outside the 
limits of learned (authorized), preaching, we 
are not, that I remember, informed. 

Notwithstanding this repulse, Wesley clung 
to the State organization. He encouraged the 
holding of many extra religious meetings among 
his followers, but he asked them on all oceca- 
sions to attend the regular parish services, and 
forbade their appointing any meetings, that 
would conflict with an attendance at those ser- 
vices. He insisted that his preachers should be 
ordained, according to the ritual of the Church 
of England. It is true many labored in the 
work of the gospel, who were not thus ordained, 
but they were not thought qualified for all the 
functions of church officers. It seems that when 
at length necessity required independent action, 
it was against his protest. He appears never to 
have contemplated that his people would dis- 
solve all connection with the Church of Eng- 
land. 

The writer now under review, did but act ac- 
cording to the course of human nature, and 
according to many precedents coming down 
through ages, in determining that all that was 
good in religious matters should be brought 
forth within the bounds of his church estab- 
lishments. We see by several quoiations from 
his pen, and from passages taken from other 
writers, what is the religious standard that 
meets hisapproval. Yet when others not of his 
religious connection attempt to maintain this 
standard he becomes jealous of their success, 
and can hardly speak of them in terms of re- 
spect. 

When the disciples James and John saw one 
casting out devils in the name of Christ, they 
forbade him “ because he followeth not with us.” 

This narrow-minded discipleship has tar- 
nished the Church of Christ in all ages. In the 
various stages of the reformation, each new sect, 
at first themselves objects of persecution, be- 
came when power passed into their hands, per- 
secutors of others. When at length they could 
no longer resort to physical violence, they 
looked upon the good work of others with jeal- 
ousy or indifference. In accordance with this 
general usage we find V. Knox, on contemplat- 
ing the work of those around him, although 
doing just what he had advocated filled not with 
rejoicing, but with an emotion bearing too nearly 
the stamp of malignity. ; 

He sees so plainly the difficulties that beset | 
the good work in the hands of the clergy of his 
time, he says, “ There is no doubt that infidelity 
is diffused by theological controversy, where il- 
lumination of the Spirit—the sanctity of the 
Gospel is entirely laid aside.” He inveighs 
strongly against the fervor of devotion in the | 
Methodists, and yet says: “If the heart feels | 
the love of God in the degree which our Saviour 
requires, the language of prayer and thanksgiv- 
Ing will be always glowing, and on extraor- 
dinary occasions rapturous.” In further insist- | 


ing on the work of the Holy Spirit, he says, | the church, to the tabernacle. 
“It is God that worketh in us both to will and 
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to do of his good pleasure.” “I speak with the 
utmost diffidence when I say that such power- 
ful energies are sometimes distinguishable from 
the operations of the mind. Iam sensible that 
the doctrine may open a door for fanatical ex- 
travagance, but if it be the true doctrine it 
ought to be maintained whatever the conse- 
quence.” 

He wishes to bear his testimony against the 
cold philosophy which discourages all the warm 
sentiments of the affections, and will hardly 
allow them in any thing that concerns religion, 
a condition which we are led to believe has 
commonly marked the stated services of the 
Church of England, yet is fearful of encourag- 
ing those who for that reason have withdrawn 
from it. He says the Scriptures afford many 
examples of a natural and laudable enthusiasm. 

The language of David in the psalms and the 
rapturous style of prophecy, are proofs that 
those who have been singularly favored by God, 
were of tempers which the modern philosophers 
would call enthusiastical. Their fire was kin- 
dled at the altar. St. John was a burning and 
a shining light. St. Paul was of an ardent tem- 
per and a glowing imagination, nor did our 
Saviour himself express his sentiments in the 
cold language of Aristotelian schools, but with 
emphasis and pathos.” 

His ideas of the Methodists of his age, the 
causes which led to their being distinct from 
the State establishment are so interesting that 
we may quote most of a chapter covering this 
ground. On many points his halting between 
approval and condemnation is almost amusing. 
We may conclude he did not understand the 
religious depth of their convictions. And further 
we may imagine he did not entirely wish to un- 
derstand them. Could he and other church 
officers have come to believe these doctrines of 
a spiritual church infallibly true, and so believ- 
ing have put them in practice, the man-made 
fabric of the Church of England must ere this 
have gone to pieces. Knox says: 

“ Philosophers by the light of nature discov- 
ered in the earliest ages the wisdom of avoid- 
ing extremes, and no precepts are more common 
than those which recommend the golden med- 
iocrity. These were undoubtedly suggested by 
actual experience and a careful study of the 
human constitution. If they are just and proper 
when applied to philosophy, there is reason to 
think them equally so when applied to religion. 
Excess in the very name implies culpability, 
so that whoever advances his virtues beyond 
the line of rectitude, errs no less than he who 
stops at an equal interval on this side of it. 
Yet at the same time I must observe there is 
something far more noble and generous in er- 
rors of excess than of defect, and the virulence 
which has been shown in refuting the poor 
Methodist, who has been tormenting himself 
with superfluous austerities, seems to me to 
arise from a want of good nature and charity, 
fur more criminal than the mistaken discipline 
of «x zealous devotee. 

The part of the Methodists who are sincere 
in their rigid self-denial, and in all the active 
and passive virtues of their persuasion, are cer- 
tainly objects of kindness and of compassion 
rather than of severe animadversion. 

“The church, and the Protestant dissenters, 
it appears, teach the doctrine of grace, a doc- 
trine which the Methodists consider as of the 
first moment, and for the sake of attending to 
which with more earnestness they seceded from 
Their preachers 
they found, were used to dwell on that subject 
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more than on others, and with a degree of ve- 
hemence not usual or approved by men of 
more learning, moderation and humility. They 
were caught by the sound and taught to hate, 
both the church and all regular ministers with 
a hatred truly unchristian. The church and its 
ministers it seems were not sufficiently holy 
for their purposes. The church and the min- 
isters did not preach the gospel in its purity, 
and neither its doctrines nor its discipline were 
sufficiently strict and severe. 
(To be continued.) 
<eceeshtiapeaaliatiidinadinsin 


A Quickening of the Moral Faculties. 


In the daily papers, some months ago, there 
appeared a telegraphic despatch which gave a 
brief account of the return to the Government of 
a sum of money, (nearly five hundred dollars), 
by a minister in Indiana, who had been a lieu- 
tenant in the United States army during the 
Civil War. The item stated that “the sum 
thus returned was pension money, and that the 
application for it had been well based.” Hav- 
ing for some time felt an interest in this matter 
of the pensions, and, in reply to a letter of en- 
quiry addressed to the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions concerning the frequency of restitutions, 
received his response expressing the belief that 
“in the majority of cases the action taken [re- 
turn of the money] has been found to be the 
result of impairment of the mental, rather than 
the quickening of the moral faculties,” I felt 
an impulse to communicate additionally with 
the man who had acted so uprightly in the 
present instance. His rejoinder (omitting the 
opening sentence), I feel quite sure will interest 
Friends, and is as follows: 

“T would not have you think that at any 
time I intended to obtain a pension fraudulent- 
ly. Indeed, I am under the law entitled to a 
pension this day; but in my first certificate 
wrong diseases were specified. But in all the 
matter I have obeyed the ‘ Voice’ in my soul. 
I cannot explain it to any one who does not 
know the ways of the Lord with his own. For 
years I have sought to be entirely given up 
to obey and follow the Lord in all things, 
according to John x: 4. As He ‘goes before’ 
and ‘calls,’ I ‘follow’ when I hear his voice. 
His voice said ‘ no,’ when the law said ‘ yes’ in 
the matter of the pension. I know not why. 
Perhaps He does not want his sanctified one to 
live off of that which is connected with war. 
Perhaps He just simply wanted me to trust 
Him alone for ‘daily bread,’ and to look to no 
‘arm of flesh.’ I am satisfied to know it is his 
will, and am glad and free in doing it.” 

Now, although the Pension Commissioner, 
with knowledge that this man has an income of 
less than four hundred dollars a year, might 
feel almost disposed to classify his case as one 
of “impairment of the mental faculties,” yet the 
words given above are those of truth and sober- 
ness and assuredly betoken a “ quickening of 
the moral faculties.” 

The day preceding the reception of the letter 
just quoted, one was received from a town ip 
Massachusetts, the writer of which said that 
when he was a “ pastor in New Hampshire two 
or three years ago,” he had received from the 
undersigned some tracts, “the reading of which 
(he had) greatly enjoyed, and the sentiment of 
which (he is) now entirely in sympathy with.” 
Having for years been “ opposed to oath-bound 
secret societies, and to all entertainments, amuse- 
ments and suppers as a means of supporting 
God’s cause,” though so common in all the 
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Conversion to the Core. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 





An unjust prejudice has been aroused against 
the word “ revival” in certain minds, because 
they associate the word with a mere spasmodic 
excitement of the emotions which produces no 
permanent change in character and conduct. 
Every good thing has its counterfeits; and that 
would be a spurious revival which yielded only 
spurious conversions; the Holy Spirit would 
have no part in it. Let us look back to the 
first great outpouring of the Spirit in the city 
of Jerusalem, and listen to the words which the 
first great revival-preacher addressed to an au- 
dience of awakened sinners. His short, pithy 
text was, “ Repent ye, and be converted.” The 
first step was repentance. There was a logical 
necessity in this; for no person can cleave to his 
sivs, and lay hold on Jesus Christ with the same 
hand. Conversion signifies a turn around; and 
no person can turn to Christ until he has turned 
his back upon his sinful practices and begun to 
keep Christ’s commandments. 

Sometimes the attractive and lovable quali- 
ties of the Divine Saviour are presented before a 
popular assembly, and a request is made that 
“all those who believe in Christ should rise ;” 
some persons may respond to this request at the 
moment, and then go home and drift back into 
their favorite sins. There is no conversion, be- 
cause there has been no repentance. Why 
should any one lay hold of a Saviour (for that is 
what “ faith” means), if he does not realize that 
he needs a Saviour, and that there is an abomi- 
nable evil in his own heart and life that he must 
be saved from? I doubt whether any person 
ever lays a thorough hold on Christ until he 
feels the need of one who can save men from 
their sins—from the guilt of sin in the past, and 
the dominion of sin in the future. The office of 
the Holy Spirit is to make a man see himself 
and his own sinfulness first, and then to see 
Jesus. The clearer the view of sin the more 
deep and sincere is likely to be the repentance 
of it. “ Ye must be born anew,” said the Master 
to his anxious inquirer Nicodemus. That new 
birth or regeneration means the production of 
a new governing principle in the soul which is 
antagonistic to sin as well as obedient to Jesus 
Christ. The one essential evidence of repen- 
tance is a change of character and a change of 
conduct. And that is what I mean by conver- 
sion to the core. The number of these measures 
the power of a revival. 

Paul was a king of revival-preachers in his 
day, and here is one of his texts: ‘The grace 
of God that bringeth salvation, hath appeared 
to all men—teaching us that denying ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously and godly.” I commend this bit 
of inspired truth to every one of my readers 
who desires to be a thorough and effective Chris- 
tian. Shallow religion brings neither peace nor 
power; it must go to the core if you would be 
eitner happy or useful to others. You desire to 
be saved, and that must come from the grace of 
God. In his infinite love He offers you salvation, 
but it is on certain conditions. The Bible 
abounds in precious promises, but they are all 
conditional. In this pithy text the grace of 
God teacheth you three vital things: First, your 
duty to yourself—to control sinful passions, ap- 
petites and desires. Secondly, your duty to your 
fellow-men—by dealing with them justly and 
according to the Golden Rule. Thirdly, your 
duty to God—by living in obedience to his 
Word and his will. In your becoming a Chris- 
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tian the divine element and the human element 
must combine. Without God’s work on your 
soul you cannot be converted. Without your 
soul’s working for God, or in obedience to Him, 
there cap be no legible and actual evidence of 
conversion. In short, salvation isa combination 
of grace and good works. The Holy Spirit acts 
on you inwardly, and you are to work out into 
practice what that inspires you to do. The 
Spirit implants in you the germ; and you are 
to grow the fruit of your daily life. Christ says 
that will be known by your fruits, whether you 
are his genuine follower or not. 

Salvation, as you see, then, is a very simple 
process; it is denial of self and repentance of 
sin and a following of Christ in your daily life. 
But there is a great difference between the word 
“simple” and the word “easy.” Some preach- 
ers have been heard to say “ it is just the easiest 
thing in the world to become a Christian.” That 
is spiritual quackery. It is, indeed, very easy 
to be carried away by eloquent appeals, to weep 
under pathetic oratory, to drift with a sympa- 
thetic current into a revival-meeting or into an 
inquiry-room. It may be very easy to join in 
the enthusiastic song: 

** Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow thee.” 
But actually to take up a cross and to become 
a self denying, devoted and couscientious fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ is no holiday business. 
The atmosphere of a fervent meeting is a very 
different thing from the atmosphere of the out- 
side world. To sing sweetly about Christ is a 
very different thing from following the Master, 
keeping step with his commandments against 
head-winds and through all weathers. Paul’s 
text tells us that salvation means “denying un- 
godliness and worldly lusts.” Lusts signify the 
things that human nature loves to have and 
loves todo. To“ deny ungodliness” is to break 
off from sins and to put the knife to them, with 
a determined purpose to obey Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord; is that easy? For a proud, 
skeptical spirit to come down into a lowly tem- 
per and take Christ at his word; for the pos- 
sessor of strong animal passions to become clean 


and continent ; for an ambitious soul greedy of 


applause to risk unpopularity in order to be 
right before God; for a covetous man to give 
Christ the key of his purse; for a lover of ease 
to deny self-indulgence by hard work for those 
who may not even thank Him—are all these 
things easy? Faith is a very simple process; 
but when it requires a man to forswear his own 
self-righteousness and confess his sins and to 
trust an unseen Saviour, it goes against the grain. 
Naaman’s going down to wash in the river Jor- 
dan seemed a simple process; but it cut the 
comb of his pride and his bigotry. There is, 
indeed, a cheap and shallow religion that will 
bear no pinch and endure no self-denials ; that 
is willing, as stout old Rutherford used to say, 
“to ride to heaven in a close-covered chariot ;” 
but it is as worthless as chaff and barren as the 
east wind. To trust to it for salvation may be 
only a swinging out into eternity on a spider’s 
web! 

I do not say these plain things to a sincere 
inquirer in order to discourage all effort to be- 
come a Christian, but rather to assist you by 
throwing the clear light of Bible-truth on your 
pathway. When Peter preached repentance at 
Jerusalem he knew that conviction of sin was 
the only way to conversion to Christ. After 
conversion came “ gladness of heart and steadfast 
continuance in well doing.” The more thorough: 
ly sick of sin you become, the more that you 
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can get the bad stuff out of you by deep repent- 
ance, the more unreservedly you can yield up 
self to Jesus Christ, the healthier, stronger, hap- 
pier Christian you will be afterward. When 
sin is salved over, then, like a cancer, it breaks 
out again. Jesus Christ loves you too well to 
offer bribes. He will help you to bear a cross 
for Him, and then to wear a crown with Him. 
The most subtle devil in your heart or in any 
heart is self; and that must be cast out before 
Jesus will come in and fill your soul with peace 
and joy and power. Chaffer not with your con- 
science for a half-way religion. Attempt no 
compromise with a favorite sin. Accept Christ 
with a whole heart; enthrone Him in the core 
of it; be satisfied with nothing less than a full 
salvation ; open your soul to a great baptism of 
love ; saved yourself, be at work at once to save 
others. Your back will get stronger for every 
load, and every cross you bear will be the first 
instalment of your crowns. 
Sencbenitiias iia 

Terrapins. 

The catching of turtles and terrapins along 
the Georgia coast has grown to be a rather im- 
portant industry of late years. Time was, in 
the old slavery days, and during the years im- 
mediately after the war, when thousands of 
terrapins were captured by the colored fisher- 
men in their bateaus, and.the regular price was 
six cents apiece, and fishermen frequently had 
to carry their catch to Savannah to dispose of 
the terrapins, as but few were required in the 
smaller towns. Now there are several men en- 
gaged in the business here in Brunswick who 
ship thousands to New York and Eastern mar- 
kets every season, and since the great October 
gale, which destroyed so many of the terrapin 
“crawls,” as they are termed, well-grown terra- 
pins command a dollar apiece in the home 
market, and are worth from forty to sixty dol- 
lars a dozen in the New York markets. 

The little winding creeks that pursue their 
tortuous course through the broad expanse of 
marshes, and the narrow inlets that penetrate 
the wooded shores, are the favorite feeding- 
grounds of the terrapins. They generally con- 
gregate in deep pools and eddies, where they 
gather in great shoals, at the approach of winter, 
and bury themselves in the mud. It is fre- 
quently the case that the sable boatman paddles 
his rude craft along the inlet until he reaches 
some dark eddy where he suspects the terrapins 
make theirhome. No visible sign indicates the 
presence of the game, but the cunning fisher 
stops his boat and begins tapping lightly on the 
gunwale with the paddle. In a few minutes 
there is a swirl in the water, and a black head 
pops up and two steely eyes peer out in every 
direction to locate the unwonted disturbance. 
The first head is quickly followed by another 
and another until the surface of the pool is 
knobbed with them, and then the fisher knows 
that he has discovered a rich find. Carefully 
the drag-net, with its heavy sinkers attached 
to the lower edge, is thrown out, and the boat 
circles slowly around so that the net may sur- 
round the terrapins. The sinkers frighten them, 
and they make a rush to escape and are caught 
in the bag of the net, which is quickly hauled 
ashore on the mud bank and the captured terra- 
pins transferred to a box in the boat. In this 
manner several dozen are sometimes captured 
at one haul. 

The terrapins are graded according to size. 
The favorite size is six inches in length, but a 
full-grown terrapin often measures vine inches. 
The six-inch terrapin, however, is the standard 
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The Discipline—Its Origin and History, 
(Continued from page 236.) 

The two decades between 1860 and 1880 saw 
still greater changes among Friends on both 
continents. 

In England exemption from ecclesiastical 
demands, an active interest in municipal and 
national government, together with the methods 
introduced in connection with the Home and 
Foreign Mission, Adult School and other re- 
ligious and philanthropic work, made its im- 
press on the Society. Ninety Friends were set 
apart in the spring of 1882 to revise the Book 
of Dicipline, and they produced by the time of 
the next Yearly Meeting the Fifth and last edi- 
tion which retains the doctrinal, practical and 
disciplinary divisions of the previous edition— 
rearranged and enlarged into an octavo volume 
with an elaborate index. The meetings on Min- 
istry and Oversight* had been reconstituted in 
1876, the Advices and Queries having been re- 
vised the previous year with important changes 
in the organization of the Meeting for Suffer- 


grade, and after the fisherman has secured a 
load he paddles his boat to the nearest “ craw] ” 
and disposes of the catch to the proprietor. The 
regular price has been fifty cents apiece until 
the storm, but since then high prices have been 
the rule. 

The owner of the “crawl” has a high picket 
fence erected across the outlet of some little 
creek, the upper and lower ends, below high- 
water mark, being protected by wire netting, 
su that the tide may circulate freely. Inside 
this enclosure he has a huge box, thirty or forty 
feet in length and the breadth of the creek, in 
which the terrapins are placed. They are fed 
once a day with scraps of fish, the smaller fry 
being purchased from the fishermen for that 
purpose, and they soon become so tame that 
when the signal for feeding-time is given by 
tapping on the planking of the box, a general 
scramble ensues, and the terrapins will wriggle 
up to the edge of the crawl and take the bits 
of fish from the hands of their owner, just like 
pet chickens. They grow very rapidly in con- 
finement, and in the early spring and summer 


night to ramble along the lonely shores. It 
takes an expert to “ turn ” one of the big turtles. 
Unless it is done very quickly, the animal 
reaches out its flippers and glides away from 
its tormentor into the water. But an expert 
will tip the monster up on the edge of its shell 
and lay it flat on its back where it flounders 
about perfectly helpless and at the mercy of its 
captor. 

In shipping the big turtles, boxes half filled 
with sea sand are prepared on deck, and the 
turtles are laid flat on their backs inside, with 
a bunch of moss for a pillow to keep the animal 
from bruising its head on the voyage. In this 
manner they arrive in New York, “alive and 
kicking,” and are purchased by the restaurateurs 
and hotel-keepers to be transformed into the 
highly prized turtle soup of the epicure. In 
Sixth Month the large turtles go ashore to de- 
posit their eggs in the hot sand, and parties of 
young people visiting the summer resorts have 
no end of fun on “ turtle turning ” expeditions, 
which involve long strolls on the shining beaches, 
under the glow of the great semi-tropic stars. 











































































they creep out on the banks and lay their eggs, 
which are hatched by the sun, so that in a few 
weeks the “crawl” will be alive with young 
“cooters,” many of them not bigger than a sil- 
ver dollar. The little fellows keep pretty close 
during the helpless days of their infancy, before 
their shells harden, as they are a prey, in their 
natural state, to raccoons, otters, and larger fish 
of various kinds. In their native haunts they 
creep ashore at night and deposit their eggs in 
the warm sand, frequently so close to the mar- 
gin of the bluff that it is a source of wonder 
that they do not lose their hold and tumble 
back into the water. 

When a raccoon captures a terrapin, he fast- 
ens his fangs into the soft part just back of the 
point of the bottom shell, and tears away the 
flesh, leaving the empty shell after he has feasted 
on the contents. Sometimes the raccoon makes 
the mistake of being too eager, and places his 
foot in close proximity to the head of the terra- 
pin, which quickly seizes it in a death-like grip. 
If the combat chance to take place at a point 
below high-water mark, the terrapin holds the 
raccoon in its grip until the frenzied animal, in 
desperation, either gnaws his fvot off at the joint 
and escapes, or succumbs to the rising tide, the 
victim of his own appetite. 

When the shipping season opens, the terra- 
pins are carefully packed in barrels and loaded 
on the big steamers for Northern markets. The 
terrapins are very sensitive to heat and cold, 
and in stowing them away great care must be 
exercised to secure an even temperature, for if 
the air around them is too hot they suffocate 
during the voyage and if too cold they die from 
the chill. 

The old-time manner of cooking terrapins, in 
vogue among the slaves, was by burying them 
in the embers of a hot wood fire and allowing 


The nests of both the terrapin and the tur- 
tle are so cunningly concealed that the tyro 
might search for an indefinite period without 
finding the eggs, unless by accident. A deep 
hole is excavated in the soft earth by the hind 
foot of the animal, and in this the eggs, from 
one to two dozen are carefully deposited. The 
mouth of the narrow aperture is then carefully 
closed and the ground smoothed over with the 
flippers. The breezes that forever sweep those 
solitary shores soon obliterate the tracks of the 
animal and every sign of its nest. It is only 
by the most careful observation and long ex- 
perience that the egg-hunter is enabled tu locate 
the nests. When the eggs are found they are 
eaten with great relish. 

The catching of the genuine diamond-back 
terrapins has been followed so persistently along 
the coast that they are not nearly so plentiful 
as they were some years ago, before the coast- 
traders discovered that they were in such de- 
mand in Northern markets. But a couple of 
skilled fishermen, at present prices, are now en- 
abled to make from one to two hundred dollars 
a month catching them during the season, and 
one dealer whose “ crawl ” was destroyed by the 
October storm, lost two thousand terrapins, 
which he valued at five thousand dollars, show- 
ing that the shipper finds the business lucrative, 
even after paying a good price to the fishermen. 
—New York Evening Post. 
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Rerrieution.—We cannot hurt our neigh- 
bors in the slightest manner, wilfully, and escape 
a deeper injury ourselves. 

No feelings, no doctrines, no practices are 
good and true in themselves which we do not, 
in some degree at least, feel to be good and | 
true. 

The thought that we cannot harm another 



























































without suffering injury ourselves should make 
them to remain until cvoked through and sadn said Rinne italien oak eunssniiael 
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through. They were then raked out of the|” ‘I = 








In every evil act there is concealed the germ 
of retribution, which will sooner or later spring 
into active life and produce bitter fruit. 

When we have once put evil forces at work 
we cannot stop their progression. 

The spiritual law of consequence works as 
surely as any law of the natural world, and in 
some way we will be hurt. 

Happy for usif that hurt is productive of re- 
pentance.— Ex. 








ashes, “the shell carefully removed, and the de- 
licious white meat picked out and seasoned with 
salt and pepper. ‘The flesh thus prepared pre- 
serves a richer flavor than when the terrapins 
are dressed and prepared after modern usages. 

In November the big steamers take on big 
deck-loads of the mammoth green turtles that 
are caught on the islands off the coast of Georgia 
and Florida. These huge creatures frequently 
weigh as much as three to four hundred pounds, 
and are captured on the sandy beaches of those 
secluded islands when they leave the water at 
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battle.” 








- | 
“ Be pitiful, for every man is fighting a hard | 
3 s 


ings. 


The concluding paragraph of the preface to 


this edition contains the passage : “ May it ever 
be borne in mind that rules, however wisely de- 
vised or carefully digested, if acted on with 
a mere rigid adherence to the letter, will tend 
only to formalism. . 
forbearance and love ought always to prevail 
in the hearts of those engaged in its adminis- 
tration.” 
sage taken from the first printed volume issued 
just a century earlier, viz: “ We are not, how- 
ever, without a clear sense that this publication 


. that wisdom, patience, 


This agrees substantially with a pas- 


will prove insufficient to produce the desired 
effect, unless we are very careful to move and 
act under the immediate influence of the spirit 
of Christ in the pure love of the gospel ; a close 
adherence to which would render a multiplicity 
of rules unnecessary.’ 

It is but just to state, whatever changes have 
been made in order to allow of greater “individ- 
ual liberty, that in some respects, the later 
editions speak with increasing clearness, as for 
instance about the disuse of intoxicants; the 
entire abolition of slavery all over the world; 
the substitution in all cases of arbitration for 
war; the necessity af absolute purity in thought 
and life both for men and women, and with 
regard to education. 

In moral reforms the Society will compare 
very favorably now with any previous period, 
us is abundantly verified by consulting the 
Monthly Meeting records on either side of the 
Atlantic fifty or one hundred years back; so 
there is some consolation in the midst of much 
which must distress the honest-hearted in our 
Israel. One can quite appreciate the feelings 
expressed by John L. Rountree after a careful 
examination of the several editions we have re- 
viewed, when he expressed how much one is 
impressed “ with a sense of the enormous labor 
which has been bestowed upon the book by four 
generations of good men;” and how continual 
changes in calligraphy, spelling, the meaning 
of words, the style of composition and in the 
arrangement of materials, are patent even to 
the “ cursory reader.” 

“ Then, behind these literary changes which 
lie as it were on the surface, there are the con- 


From 1727, when Friends in the station of Elder 


| first sat with ministers their “ Meetings of Ministers 


and Elders,” were regularly held until 1876, when the 
name was changed. 
+ Women Friends are now admitted to an equal 


’ voice and share in its deliberative counsels. 
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stant evidences of change in the religious com- | to men, amid the wreckage of temporal things 
munity, whose thoughts these pages reflect — that perish, the beauty of the unseen things that 
changes in ideals, modes of action, estimates of | endure, seeking to open in all hearts, through 
moral and ethical significance of the details of | the fellowship of suffering, the love that burns 
human conduct. The ebbing and flowing of | low in men’s hearts in seasons of fatness ; for at 
spiritual zeal, the swinging of the doctrinal | such times we are so content with the sweetness 
pendulum with alluring conceptions of the ob- of the honey-comb that we are prone to forget 
jects and limitations of associated church ac-| God and our fellow-man, the love of self be- 
tion.”* comes more and more firmly established in the 

To cite instances of the changed meaning of | heart, all whose strength should be given to 
words. In 1690 young persons are counselled the love of God and the neighbor. But our 
against being led into any forward brickle (brit- heavenly Father is not willing that the soul 
tle), or uncertain affections to their own hurt should so dwindle and starve. _As in private 
in this great concern “ of marriage.” trouble, so in times of public distress (as when 

In 1708 “sensible” (spiritual) Friends are| the earth is visited by the whirlwind and the 
encouraged to be diligent in visiting meetings. | cold), He draws, in an especial manner, near 

In 1715 the Yearly Meeting records with | to his children, whom He would turn towards 
sorrow how some “young men instead of ob-| a better country than this earthly, even an 
serving y° gospel exhortation to be sober-| heavenly ; whom He would teach to look away 
minded, have given way to lightness and vanity, | from the strength of the finite hands to the 
and y® pernicious effects thereof have led them power of the Everlasting Arms ; whom He would 
into pride, so that some have cut off good heads teach to have love one for another. What though 
of hair, and put on long, extravagant and gay the body do suffer and the fruit be blasted in 
wiggs.” the vines, if the soul is thereby drawn out of itself 

References to these “ wiggs ” and women’s into a living sympathy with tellow-sufferers, and 
“high heads” do not appear in any printed | being touched with a real sense of the common 
edition of The Discipline, neither the paragraph | brotherhood of all men, goes forth to help an- 
about singing, issued in 1675, which concludes, | other? Truly does such a soul, while looking, 
“But where any do or shall abuse the Power | not at the things which are seen, but at the 
of God or are Immoderate or do either (serious | things which are not seen, realize in measure 
sighing, sensible groaning or reverent singing) with the apostle, that, though the outward man 
in Immitation which rather Burdens than Edi-| perish, yet the inward is renewed day by day; 
fies, such ought to be privately admonished, | for his ligbt affliction, which is but for a mo- 
unless rebellious, for that Life,Spirit and Power | ment, worketh for him a far more exceeding and 
is Risen in the church which doth distinguish | eternal weight of glory. 8. 
and hath power accordingly to Judge.” 

Excellent suggestions about education were 
given by George Fox, but it was more than one 
hundred years before Ackworth School gave 
definite expression to them. 

There is another subject connected with “ the 
spreading of Truth” worthy of mention. The 
circulation of the approved writings of Friends 
was primarily committed to the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, which was charged with the inspection 
of all books setting forth the faith and practice 
of the Society. 

“ The Second-day Morning Meeting” also ex- 
ercised considerable supervision over such pub- 
lications, but in course of time this was relaxed 
in England, and now most of the paragraphs 
on the subject have been removed, allowing 
almost any range of literature professedly in 
the interest of the Society—a very doubtful im- 
provement. 

In 1691 each Monthly Meeting was directed 
to buy at least two copies of all such books as 
were approved by the Meeting for Sufferings 
costing sixpence each, and one copy if the price 
exceeded a shilling. 

(To be concluded.) 


7 eel For “ THE FRIEND.” 
The Lord in the Whirlwind and the Cold. 
“ Out of the South cometh the whirlwind, and 
cold out of the North. By the breath of God 
frost is given ; and the breadth of the waters is 








































Ann Hunt was closely tied by domestic 
anxieties and care, which lay heavily upon her, 
and physically she was never strong; yet these 
were probably the means by which she gained 
that discipline of heart, and that clear vision 
which looked beyond the perplexities of the 
world and gave confidence and strength to others. 
In many ways hers was a lonely life, but instead 
of dwelling on it she lived “to find that those 
who give their love freely to others are never 
really lonely, never uncared for nor unloved.” 
— Memorial by Matilda Sturge. 
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Items Concerning the Society. 


The Tract Association of Friends of Philadelphia 
last month distributed about 6,000 of its publica- 
tions. It also issued four of them in the Spanish 
language, with a view of sewing the good seed in 
Spanish America and elsewhere. 


“ It is not our first consideration and concern,” 
says The British Friend, “to work for peace and 
union, but to work for the cause of Truth and Jus- 
tice and Love. The cause of Quakerism, whether 
in England or America, is only important in so far 
as it makes for this.” 


William Marshall was present at the London 
Meeting for Sufferings, on his way to Bolivia, South 
America, with a minute of liberation from Iowa 
Yearly Meeting “ to reside among the people of that 
partially civilized country, still in gross spiritual 
: darkness. He gave the meeting a feeling statement 
straightened”—until the man of little faith, | of his concern, which met with considerable ex- 
amid the loss of his material goods and the an- | pression of sympathy, whilst some unspoken hesi- 
guish of his body, cries out in bitterness, “Can | tation was felt, and afterwards expressed, in view 
the God that so smites his children be good ?” of a Friend of about seventy years of age leaving 

But in the Divine dealings with men. is not | “'"® and family for service so far away, and under 
the body « enw in con® Th i nf | circumstances which even a young and strong mis- 

“ly secondary to the soul! © body 1S! sioner would feel to be extremely arduous. He 
as grass, the flower whereof falleth away, but | reminded us that the Spanish Catholics tolerated 
the souls of men are so precious that for them 


no dissent, and that at least three native tribes are 
Christ died. Though God ride on the storm | cannibals. Much could not be done publicly, and 


and the tempest, it is on love’s errand to show | #¥y private effort would also require acquaintance 
with the languages of the people. William Mar- 
shall sailed from Liverpool on the tenth ult.”— 





*Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, Tenth Month, 1898, 



























“ We have received,” says the British Friend, “a 
| copy of the new volume of Present-Day Papers, 
edited by J. Wilhelm Rowntree and Henry B. 
| Binns, of York. It contains a brief preface ex- 
plaining the objects of the series, and an editorial 
entitled ‘ The Outlook,’ in which the position and 
work of the Society of Friends is reviewed with 
much freshness and power. 

“A comparison is drawn between the position of 
the Society at three periods—1699, 1799 and 1899 
—and its relations to some of the great forces that 
moved the world at those times. The development 
of Evangelicalism during this century is outlined 
with sympathy and with discrimination, and it is 
concluded that ‘ Home Mission work, in its later 
and broader development [illustrated by the Man- 
chester Conference and the Scarborough Summer 
School}, has shown, once and for all, the absolute 
necessity of combining intellectual earnestness and 
tolerance with evangelistic zeal.’ The writers ap- 
yrove the payment of settled workers by the Home 
Mission Committee, urging, however, that ‘ pro- 
fessionalism, with its clerical tendencies and ac- 
companying parasitism,’ must be carefully guarded 
against—and that how to do this ‘is a practical 
question we have yet to answer.’ We have grave 
doubts whether it can be answered. No further 
allusion, we observe, is made to the great struggle 
with sacerdotalism which is now upon our nation, 
and which should give the Society of Friends an 
unique opportunity of proclaiming our funda- 
mental message of the nearness of Christ to men, 
and of the democratic character of the Church 
which He came to found.” 





Notes from Others. 


“The Quaker method is to present, not a plan of 
salvation so much as a power of salvation.” 





Dr. John G. Paton’s reports for the past year tell 
of eleven hundred and two South Sea Islanders 
won from cannibalism to Christianity, one mission- 
ary alone receiving two hundred adults into church 
membership. A translation of the New Testament 
into another of the island languages has been fin- 
ished by Dr. Paton, and will soon be issued. 


An Effect of Fiction— Josephine Kipling, the 
eldest child of Rudyard Kipling, was whipped for 
telling a fib, and went to bed, sobbing rebelliously: 
“T think it’s real mean, so there! My pa writes 
great big whoppers, and everybody thinks they’re 
lovely ; while I just told a tiny little story, and got 
whipped and sent to bed ?”—Methodist Churchman, 





H. K. Carroll, formerly editor of the N. Y. JIn- 
dependent, in an article on the church of Rome, 
says: “It is destined to survive the assaults of the 
future, as it has survived those of the past. learning 
something from them, changing just a little, but 
profiting more from the example of a spiritual Protest- 
antism. Iam disposed to prophesy a very gradual 
reformation. The church does not call 
councils to annul doctrinal declarations or revise 
its creeds, but it grows away from the things which 
have lost the vital principle.” 


How comes it that we have in our language 
such a sinister word as “ priest craft?” Ifa priest 
be a reputable person his craft ought not to be a 
disreputable craft. Whence again such unpleas- 
antly suggestive phrases as “sacerdotal assump- 
tion,” “ prelatical tyranny,” “hierachical pride ” 
and the like? It is easy enough to attribute the 
coining of such words to pure spite, but while that 
would account for their getting into circulation, it 
would nor account for their staying in circulation. 
A far more probable account of their genesis and of 
their prevalence is that they stand for and describe 
certain very real and objectionable misrepresenta- 
tions of what the ministry was designed by Christ 
to be.— Wm. R. Huntington ( Rector of Grace Church, 
N. Y.) 


Speaking generally, the life of a minister’s wife 
is one long course of discipline, self-denial, sel f- 
control and increasing forethought. I can frankly 
say, out of closest experience, that among the moral 































































































































































































































































heroines and the social victors who snatch triumph 
out of the elements of defeat, none are more worthy 
of the crown of praise than ministers’ wives. Be- 
sides fighting grim poverty, often wolfish and ter- 
rible, or walking the chalk line of strict economy, 
she has to bear with the moods and tempers of a 
husband who, usually in proportion to his success 
as a preacher or pastor, suffers from nerve-exhaus- 
tion, and so has to be comforted and nourished 
with all the resources of a woman’s tactful con- 
sideration.—J. Malcom Smith. 































































































“Am I therefore become your enemy, because I 
tell you the truth?” Such ‘bitter experiences are 
avoidable only by avoiding truth-telling. The 
minister who does not speak the truth with a loving 
heart is himself to be bla ned that the truth he 
speaks is not loved; but not the love of God can 
make his loving words lovely to souls that love 
sin. And ministers are not to be astonished that 
many in their congregation, and some, too, in their 
church, tire of “so much Gospel,” and would like 
to exchange him for one who makes “ orations”’ on 
more interesting subjects. Ministers have no right 
to complain that they can barely get a living in 
their work. They get as much as they had reason 
to expect when they decided to be ministers.—J. 
Malcom Smith. 















































































































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep States.—The treaty of peace, as ratified by 
the Senate, was signed by the President and Secretary 
Hay on the 10th inst. 

fhe State Department has refused to recognize the 
claim of the Austro-Hungarian Government for in- 
demnity, for its subjects killed and injured by Sheriff 
Martin’s posse during the Hazleton strike, in 1897. 
In a legal opinion it is he ld that there has been no 
denial of justice in the case, a jury having decided that 
the strikers were violating the law, and had refused to 
obey the Sheriff’s demand, when they were shot. 

Chairman Cannon of the Appropriations Committee 
of the House, has sounded a note of warning against 
extravagant appropriations, and practically served 
notice that neither the Ship Subsidy bill nor the Nica- 
ragua Canal bill could be passed at this session. He 
also declared that the deficiency of revenue for the 
year would be $159,000,000, or one-third greater than 
Secretary Gage had estimated. 

Ihe Senate sub-committee which has been consider- 
ing the Army Reorganization bill has finished its work, 
making several changes in the bill as passed by the 
House. Among these is the restoration of the post 
canteen, but limiting its sale to malt and non-intoxicat- 
ing beverages. It is hoped that the Senate will not 
agree to this mischievous measure. 

Some of the Indians, of the United States are among 
the richest farmers in the world. The annual income 
of the Osage tribe, for instance, consisting of only 1729 
persons, including children, is $442,044, or $256.24 for 
each man, woman and child. 

A Washington despatch says that American troops 
will be withdrawn from Cuba beginning next month. 
“In reducing the number of troops in Cuba, the Ad 
ministration has a double purpose to give the Cubans 
an opportunity to demonstrate that they can govern 
themselves, and to save the American soldiers from 
the dangers of a rainy season.” 

General Otis on the 7th inst., cabled additional de- 
tails of the fighting at Manila on Seventh-day and First- 
day, and also an additional list of the casualties on the 
American side, which he says will probably aggregate 
250. The Filipino losses, killed, wounded and prisoners, 
are probably 4,000. The insurgent army, numbering 
over 20,000, was armed with quick firing and Krapp 
guns and the latest pattern Mauser rifles. (Quite a num- 
ber of Spanish soldiers were in the insurgent service 
and served the artillery. Two Krupp guns and a great 
many rifles were captured. On the 6th inst., the Ameri- 
can forces captured the water works pumping station, 
six miles out of the city. General Otis has notified the 
War Department that he has 5,600 prisoners at Manila 
to return to Spain. 

A Manila despatch says the Filipinos are unable to 
understand the humane motives which prompted the 
victors to succor the wounded of the enemy. 

The American forces at Manila on the 10th 
afternoon made a combined attack upon Caloocan and 
reduced it without difficulty. “The rebels were mowed 
down like grass, but the American loss was s!ight.” 
Prior to the attack the Filipinos’ earthworks were 
shelled by the monitor Monadnock and the Utah bat- 
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THE FRIEND. Second Mo. 18, 1894 


LS 


ForrIGN— An amendment to the adress to the 
throne, condewning “ the lawlessness in the Church,” 
was rejected by the — of Commons on the 9th i inst,, 
by a vote of 221 to 8 

It is announced io the British Medical Journal that 
an International Congress on tuberculosis and the 
methods for combating it will be held in Berlin from 
Fifth Month 23rd to 27th. 

Rear Admiral Douglas, commanding the British 
East India Station, sails for Muscat on the 10th, to 
support the protest against the Sultan of Oman’s lease 
of a coaling station to France. 

The German Emperor has a paper published and 
printed exclusively for himself and the Empress. It 
is the Imperial Gazette, of Berlin, containing a clear 
and concise daily summary of the world’s news. The 
edition of this paper consists of two copies, doubtiess 
the smallest edition of any paper published. 

The Annual report of the American Chamber of 
Commerce of Paris has been compiled by Edward 
Green, and will appear next week. Statistics show 
that the value of the goods imported last year from the 
United States into France exceeds all past records, and 
amounts to 633,858,000 franes. The United States is 
now for the first time the ¢ untry from which France 
imports the greatest amount of “goods, Great Britain 
coming second on the list with 484,709,000 francs, 
Hitherto Great Britain has been at the top of the list 
as the largest exporter to France. 

There is now # small steamer on the Dead Sea. 

News from official Japanese sources, received by the 
steamer Empress of Japan, is to the effect that the For- 
mosa rebellion is practically ended. Seven rebel chief- 
tains surrendered to the Japanese troops last month, 
and two others were killed. Several bodies of armed 
rebels laid down their arms on condition that they 
would be pardoned. 

It is denied that arms were sold at Hong Kong for 
the Philippine insurgents with the knowledge of the 
German Government. 

The world’s navies employ 1,696,000 men. 

The gold production of the world for the first fifty 
years of 1800 averaged $13,000,000. The output last 
year was $286,218,954, an increase over 1897 of $50,- 






















tery. Several tons of Spanish shells, evidently stolen 
from the arsenal at Cavite and hidden in the vicinity of 
Paranque, have been unearthed by soldiers of the Four- 
teenth infantry and brought to Manila. ‘The Ameri- 
can forces under Generai Miller captured Hoilo, eapi- 
tal of the so-called Visayan Federation, on the 1)th 
inst., after a bombardment. The rebels set fire to the 
town before evacuating it, but the American troops 
extinguished the flames. ‘Phere were no casualties on 
the Awerican side. 

The 7th inst. was the coldest of the winter in Denver. 
The Weather Bureau thermometer registered 21 below 
zero. Cheyenne, Wyo., reported 28 below zero. The 
weather is fair. The loss of live stock will be heav y. it 
is estimated that 60,000 sheep in southern Colorado 
are dying of cold and hunger. Many flocks have been 
abandoned by the herders. 

“Another twenty-four hours of weather such as has 
been sweeping over Wyoming since February Ist, and 
50 per cent. of the cattle of WwW yoming will be dead,” 
said Frank Hunter. “ The winter is without exce ption 
the worst that has ever been experienced in that part 
of the country. There is not a shrub or bunch of grass 
of any kind visible between this city [Denver] and 
Western Wyoming along the railroad, and it is almost 
impossible for the cattle to tind anything to eit. The 
loss will be almost incalculable, as thousands «f cattle 
are down already. ‘Lhose left standing are in the last 
stages of sutiering from cold and hunger. ihey have 
reached the semi-conscious state, when they begin to 
look for something as a support. From the car win- 
dows the cattle can be seen leaning back against the 
fences. Of course my information is only ‘regarding 
the caitle along the railroad line, but it is ‘highly pro- 
bable that the same condition exists all over the State.’ 

In this city on the 11th inst the Weather Bureau 
thermometer registered 6,3; degrees below zero at 7.30 
A.M. At4p.M.the thermometer ranged 5 degrees 
above zero. 

On the 13th a storm of unprecedented-severity, with 
heavy snow and high winds raged throughout the At- 
lantic coast States, from Flor ida to New England. Ex- 
traordinarily low temperature prevailed in the South, 
the zero line extending through Central Louisiana, 


Southern Mississipi, Southern Alabama and Central | 000,000. 
Georgia. Eight asteroids were discovered in 1898. 


The storm in the State put transportation of all sorts 
at a stand-tili. Reports from various points tell of 
trains that were snow-bound or delayed. Country 
roads were impa-sable, with drifts in some places ten 
feet in height. Wild animals came down from the 
mountains to seek shelter in the towns. 

The snow storm of the 12th and 13th insts. is proba- 
bly the most severe Phi'adelphia has ever experi- 





NOTICES. 

In consequence of the great storm which has 
prevailed in this city and neighborhood during 
the early part of the week, the issue of this 
number has been unavoidably delayed. 


ConcoRD QUARTERLY MEETING.— On account of 


enced. From eight o’clock Seventh-day night until | the sterm Concord Quarterly Meeting adjourned to 
midnight of Second-day, about twenty inches of snow | Third-day, Second Month 2st. 
fell. A gale blew all day on the 13th at a velocity of 


Wesrtrown Boarpine Scuoou.—A stated meeting 
of the Committee on Instruction will be held on Sev- 
enth-day the 25th instant at 10 a. M. 

GEORGE M. CoMFORT, 


thirty-six to forty miles an hour. The snow drifted 
rapidly, and railroad and street railway traffic, which 
was very irregular during the day, was practically sus- 
pended by night. On the 13th the temperature ranged 
from 8 to 10 degrees above zero. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 

)69, which is 57 more than the previous week and 
63 more than the corresponding week of last year. 
Of the foregoing 285 were males and 284 females: 90 
died of pneumonia ; 67 of consumption; 46 of heart 
disease; 41 of typhoid fever; 22 of apoplexy; 20 of 
diphtheria; 18 of o'd age; 16 of inflammation of the 
brain ; 16 of cancer ; 15 of influenza; 14 of convulsions ; 
14 of nephritis ; 12 of bronchitis ; 10 of Bright's disease ; 
9 of paralysis; 9 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels, and 7 from casualties. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 99 a 100; 4’s, reg., 112} a 
1123; coupon, 112} a 1134; new 4’s, 128 a 128}; 5’s, 
l11$ a 112}; new 3’s, 1064 a 1074. 

Corron closed on a basis of 6c. per Ib. for middling 
uplands. 

FED. —Winter bran, in bulk, quoted at $16.25 a 
$16.75, and spring, in sacks, $10. .79 a $16.25 per ton. 


Clerk. 


Westtown Boarpixc Scnoor.—A stated meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held ‘in the 
Committee Room on Seventh-day, the 18th inst., at 10 
o'clock A. M. Joun W. Bipp we, Clerk. 


ber 


Westrown BoarpInG ScHooL.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Wittiam F. WickersHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEepLEyY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westrown BoarpinG Scnoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. 














Four. 2.25 a $2.50; do., extras, Te reach the school by 
$2.75 a $3.00 ; Pennsylvania alten clear, $3.10 a $3.30 ; telegraph, wire West C hester ,’Phone 85. ; 
do. do. ——— $3.35 a $3.50; Western winter, clear, Enwarp G. Smepiey, Sup’t. 
$3.15 ag 3;5 do., straight, $3.40 a $3.60 ; do., patent, a 
$3.60 a $3. 30; : spring, clear, $2.95 a $3.20; do. straight, Diep, on the twenty-ninth of Twelfth Month, 1898, 
$3.50 a $3.85; do. patent, $3.90 a $4.10; do. favorite | at her late residence in Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
brands, $4.15 a $4.: 0: city mills, extra, $2.75 a $300;|SopHia EmBrer, widow of Joshua Embree, in her 






clear, $3.30 a $3. 50: do., straight, $3.50 a $3.70; 
do., patent, $3.90 a $4.25. Rye Flour. — $3.30 per 


barrel for choice Pennsylvania. BuckWHEAT FLovR. 


do., eighty-fifth year; a member of Bradford Monthly and 


Particular Meetings. 


on the thirtieth of First at 


’ 


Month, 


1899, 


—$1.90 a $2.00 per 100 pounds, as to qui ality. Kennett Square, Pa , MARGARETTA J. MERCER, wife 
Grain.—No. 2 2 red wheat, 75) a 74ye. of Sharpless Mercer, in the seventy-second year of her 
No. 2 mixed corn, old, 41 a 41] age. A member of London Grove Monthly Meeting 

No. 2 white oats, clipped, 36e. of Friends. 








